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It would be quite impossible for me to write an impersonal 
word about this most afifable gentleman, this most careful, accurate, 
precise, and suggestive scholar, and I have no desire to do it. I saw 
him too often, esteemed and honored him too highly, depended too 
much and too often upon his copies and interpretations of difficult 
texts, to feel other than a personal relation to him; and as the editors 
have honored me with this commission I slip away from the familiar 
scenes of everyday effort, to see him as he was, and as I knew him, 
in happier days than these — ^to which the Great War has given a 
note of isolation. 

To know King as he was, you went into the British Museum, 
the world's greatest treasure-house, climbed the stairs at the north- 
west comer of the ground floor, turned sharply to the left into the 
second Egj^jtian room, and thence, still walking toward the north- 
west, entered the first Egyptian room. There the polite attendant 
said that Dr. King was in and that he would ask whether he could 
receive you. The attendant went to the northwest study door, 
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tapped on the iron with his key, heard a cheery response from within, 
and, unlocking the door from the outside with that same key, bade 
you enter. The man who rose from bis big table to bid you welcome 
was no frail creature, but broad of shoulders, stocky, strong, health- 
ful, and health-radiating, an Englishman of the true type. He 
seemed always well, always ready for a pleasant word, interested 
in the work of others, quick to appreciate, ready to give help. He 
laid down an Assyrian or Babylonian tablet as he rose to greet you, 
for he was copying for publication in the next volume of texts. 
Indeed, he seemed always to have some tablet in his hand. He and 
they were as inseparable as horse and man among the Centaurs. 
It would be a safe presumption that he had seen and handled more 
cuneiform documents than any man who has lived in our time. 
What pitiful thing it is to have lost such a man from a world which 
has had so few of his knowledge and experience! 

I knew he had been ill, very ill, so they said, since the time when 
a pressing call had come from the British army of occupation in the 
Tigris Valley to send out an expert to assist in — well, in looking over 
whatever might turn up of the general class of antiquities as the 
conquering forces swept northward with the good red flag of Britain 
over them. There was no other in the British Isles whom nature had 
been preparing for just such a task as that, and the doctors had 
been inoculating him for this and that danger before he should set 
out. Then suddenly came the word that the doctors had forbidden 
him to go, and that did not sound assuring. There seemed, how- 
ever, no need to feel anxious. He would not be fifty years old until 
December 8, 1919; he was strong, he would recover, he had surely 
years of rich work before him. But he slipped away and left us all 
the poorer, and they who belonged to' his generation will not expect 
to see his like again in their day. 

King was born a Londoner, and loved his city with a just and 
warm affection, and attempts to win him to some other allegiance, 
even to an American sojourn, were all in vain. Two other favored 
spots were influential in his early life. One was Rugby, where he 
had a sound foundation training in the classics — and perhaps even 
the maddest of the mad modernists have not yet suggested aught 
better than that as a preparation for the work he was to do. From 
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Rugby he went up to Kings College, Cambridge, and lived by the 
side of the greatest academic chapel in all the earth, 

.... this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. 

To his latest days he loved Cambridge, and it was not always perfectly 
safe to say in his presence that Cambridge would be the loveliest 
academic city in the world but for Oxford! 

He passed very soon from his degree at Cambridge to the British 
Museum to spend years as assistant in the department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, and to receive at length promotion to the 
title of Assistant Keeper. In both posts Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
was his chief, and no chief ever had a more loyal or faithful subordi- 
nate. Some of us in America who cheerfully abuse deans and presi- 
dents, or otherwise diminish their honors, might have learned some- 
thing from this gentleman of an older and better school. In return 
for this loyalty Dr. Budge gave him his chance, sent him on missions 
of exploration and excavation in the East, and poured into his increas- 
ingly skilful hands a great mass of material which flowed into that 
great lake — ^indeed it was almost an ocean — of antiquities. There 
in the course of the years King had the opportunity of copying for 
the official Museum publications hundreds of inscriptions, and also 
that of publishing books of his own from materials not then officially 
published. Let me speak first of the official and afterward of the 
unofficial and personal publications. 

All who have dealt with cuneiform literature were early made 
familiar with the five volumes of the inscriptions of Western Asia 
edited by Rawlinson and Norris, and then by Rawlinson assisted 
by Pinches. As time went on the stately volumes were increasingly 
difficult to secure, and there was much rejoicing when the year 1896 
brought the first volume of a new series entitled "Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c., in the British Museum." The 
Preface was signed by Dr. Budge and the new plan was his. The 
first part contained fifty plates and the Preface stated, "The copies' 
have been made by Mr. L. W. King, M.A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment." From that time until the beginning of the Great War 
thirty-four parts of equal or greater size appeared, and of these 
sixteen were the work of King; of two more it is said that he 
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"assisted" in the preparation, and two others were "revised and 
corrected" by him. He had worked upon twenty out of thirty-four. 
It is a splendid record, and the standard of excellence was as high 
as the output of effort was great. The copies were supremely 
accurate; one came to rely upon them implicitly; they bore, as far 
as human labor ever does, the stamp of the definite. He put down 
what his expert eyes saw on the tablet, no more, no less, and whoever 
collated after him seldom or never found a sign wrongly set down or 
was able to add another. It is no disparagement of any other scholar 
if I make so bold as to say that he was the greatest copyist of 
cuneiform texts of his day, either in Britain or anywhere else. But 
his copies had another quality than the essential quality of accuracy, 
for they were legible beyond all others. He did not attempt, as 
Hilprecht had done, to copy a tablet in the exact size of the original, 
with every little stroke, however faint, however dimmed by time or 
deposits of silica, but wrote it down in a bold clear hand, intended 
to show a kindly favor to the eyes that should read, not to destroy 
them. 

The parts which King produced ranged the whole vast field of 
cuneiform literature, and he seemed equally a master in everyone 
of them. Is there another among us of whom this could be said 
since the days when Sayce copied tablets ? It seems idle to select 
for special comment any of these masterly parts, but perhaps one 
might be allowed to express a high personal preference for Part 13 
in which King collected and published all that the British Museum 
contained of the Creation series, and for Part 26 in which he did 
the superb new Sennacherib "cylinder" (it is really an octagonal 
prism and is No. 103,000). It were foolish to praise the Creation 
texts, and as to the Sennacherib it suffices to say that the only thing 
that deserves to stand with it is the publication of the new Sargon 
text in the Louvre by M. Francois Thureau-Dangin,* and that 
King's is far more easy to read! 

During all the years of constant untiring daily labor upon these 
texts for the official publications of the Museum, King poured forth 
a series of books which bore his own name on the title-page. This is 

■ Une Belation de la HuitiSme Campagne de Sargon (714 av. J. C.)- Texte Assyrlen 
in6dit, publifi et traduit par Francois Thureau-Dangin, Paris, 1912. 
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no place to enumerate them; we must await the publication of a 
bibliography, which time must surely bring; but the occasion may 
serve to mention very briefly a few of them. In 1898 he gave out 
First Steps in Assyrian, a Book for Beginners, and followed it in 1901 
by Assyrian Language, Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
They seem not to have been widely used, in America at least, but 
their only disadvantage was that they gave the beginner too much 
help, and so perhaps tended to weaken his self-reliance, but their 
virtues were many and they should not be forgotten. There followed 
quickly the big book by Budge and King in collaboration. Annals 
of the Kings of A ssyria. Vol. I, 1902, a most useful book, with the 
texts of the kings from the earliest rulers to Ashur-nazirpal (885- 
860 B.C.), the cuneiform original in type at the top of the page and 
the translation and transliteration below. It is indeed a pity that 
this enterprise was carried no farther, for a second volume has not 
appeared. In this same year there issued from the press The Seven 
Tablets of Creation in two big volumes, in a style similar to the larger 
work in three volumes on The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi 
(1898-1900), and between these two works it were difficult indeed to 
discriminate in value. The former was surely the more difficult of 
accomplishment and the more useful to. serious biblical students, 
while the latter was more important to students of history. 

In 1847 Sir Henry C. RawHnson published his edition of the 
Persian text of the inscription of Darius the Great at Behistun, 
which he had copied at so great a cost of labor and peril during a 
series of years, and in 1870 was published (III R 39, 40) for the 
British Museum the Babylonian text, but it was well known that 
many readings were doubtful and that considerable lacurme existed. 
In 1904 King, accompanied by Mr. R. C. Thompson, who lately 
distinguished himself in the British forces in Mesopotamia, went 
out to study again this great text of Darius. It was a perilous task, 
but was accomplished and the results published in The Sculptures 
and Inscriptions of Darius the Great (1907) and this has given us the 
Persian, Babylonian, and Susian texts in a form perhaps never to be 
surpassed. 

King's last important work of this kind was the publication in 
1912 of the Boundary Stones and Memorial Tablets in the British 
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Museum. If the kind reader would let his friendly eye pass once 
more over the adjectives already used to characterize King's other 
publications he might perhaps assist in the supplying of a suitable 
noun, and an adjective of which it was not ashamed, to describe this 
book. I forbear to attempt it, venturing only to say that King did 
nothing better. 

The publication and interpretation of texts had given King 
immense stores of historical material, and it was not surprising 
that he should begin to write a history. The first volume, A History 
of Sumer and Akkad, was published in 1910 and the second, A His- 
tory of Babylon, in 1915. He told me in 1914 that the third volume, 
A History of Assyria, was in an advanced state of preparation. I 
hope that it was sufficiently written to make its posthumous pub- 
lication assured. The first two are just what might have been 
anticipated. They are immensely learned, rich in citations from the 
original sources, a storehouse of acute, ingenious, and suggestive 
observations. They were, however, something less than history 
as Gibbon would have written it. They were indeed rather what 
our whilom friends call Untersuchungen und Materialien, but happy 
indeed ought we be to have them. 

I have sketched but a .part of Leonard W. King's work. It was 
too much for any man to exact of himself, and as I looked at one 
book after another while writing I felt sad that he had had so little 
of life for himself. One would indeed have desired him to write for 
some years yet, but more slowly, with greater ease, with a bit more 
of kindly comfort, and then to have years of a peaceful eventide. 
Men could not but ask King to write more, for he did it so well, but 
I recall what Johnson said so wisely, and so gently too, in the famous 
conversation. 

Boswell: But, Sir, why don't you give us something in some other 
way? 

Goldsmith: Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you. 

Johnson: No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No man is 
obliged to do as much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself. 

I wish King had Uved to be three score years and ten! 



